I J4                THE FOUNDATIONS  OF  PERSONALITY

social interaction in this learning situation can scarcely be overempha-
sized. All too frequently this aspect of linguistic learning is neglected.

Obviously, during the "imitation" phase and during early periods of
true speech the child may not be able to pronounce words in adult

fashion. Nevertheless, his approxima-
tions to adult standards suffice for his
purpose. Jespersen (1922) has noted a
large number of infantile errors of this
sort: "tummy" for "stomach," "sik-

,-L      \    * i                         kums" for "sixpence," "Bet" for "Beth,"

fP      \        )                     "tatoes"   for   "potatoes,"   "tash"   for

\\    V     \                      "mustache," "efelant" for "elephant,"

"wops" for "wasp."

I^J                              Errors in pronunciation lead to what

-"~^                           is called "baby talk." But "baby talk"

would not persist so long as it some-
times does if older persons in the child's
environment did not pick up these ex-
pressions and use them again and again
in talking to the child. It might even
be said that children learn baby talk
from their parents, brothers, sisters, and
others 4in the household. Again one
must recognize the all-important mat-
ter of interactional effects. If parents in-
sisted on correct enunciation and pro-
nunciation, if they avoided many words
too difficult for the infant's age, there
would be less baby talk. Moreover, such
talk is often tied up with various emo-
tional and feeling situations of fond-
ling, smiling, and otherwise paying
great attention to the child. This addi-
tional stimulation helps fix these verbal
habits. (See Chapter XIV.)

In this period children often invent
their own words for objects- These
may be onomatopoetic or imitative of
sounds, as "ting-ting" for a bell, or
"bow-wow" for a dog. Or they may
actually be original words, as with the
child who called bricks "mums," another who referred to the pebbles
in his hand as "pocos," or still another who called a buggy whip-

FIGURE u, schematic manner of
showing how a memory trace or
visual image, Vi, of the ball may,
through its linkages, set up the vocal
response "ba." This would be fol-
lowed by further stimulation of the
child's auditory center from hear-
ing his own voice, and this, in turn,
might serve to set up finger-hand
movements from the tactile center,
T, in anticipation of handling the
ball, even if it were not actually
available. We say that the child is
calling for the ball when it is not
present to sense. Of course, the
chance vocal expression "ba" may
itself induce the memory image of
'the ball, and this in its turn would
set up the chain of associations.